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meditated putting down by arms the rising liberalism of Madrid. Poland had been originally encouraged by the Czar Alexander; she was now clamouring for independence. Finally, Greece had begun to break the bonds which held her to Turkey. Evidently therefore it had become necessary thoroughly to do what the delegates at the Austrian capital seven years earlier had begun rather than finished. The Duke of Wellington distrusted Canning as a crypto-liberal, and despised him as a social upstart. He lost no time, however, in making the new Foreign Secretary aware of his willingness to go to Verona. The Spanish question, added the Duke, in some shape or other must certainly come up for consideration. What were to be the instructions ? Canning's reply may be the charter of the non-intervention policy which in 1832 had been wittily described by Talleyrand ;* it did not substantially differ from the memorandum drawn up for his own guidance by Castlereagh when he had thought of representing England on the occasion. England would be no party to coercing or threatening Spain. Canning's instructions to Wellington stated the whole of his policy in the Peninsula. So strong had been the pressure of the French Government, that the King of Spain had revoked no liberties given by him to his people. The revolution following this step was put down by French assistance. Portugal, however, our old ally, had profited by British support to retain her free institutions. All Canning's advices from abroad went to show that French Bourbonism would
* " C'est un mot m&aphisique et politique qui signifie k peu pres la meme chose qu'intervention."
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